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SCANDINAVIAN CHARACTER AND 
SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 

When we speak of Scandinavian character and Scandinavian 
music together, we imply a racial unity in the North that finds 
some common musical expression, and we are justified in so doing. 
In spite of many differences between the several • Scandinavian 
peoples, there are certain large traits that all have in common 
and that separate them from all other races. As we should ex- 
pect, these common traits are found more frequently and more 
strikingly in the folk forms than in the art forms of music. In 
the North, as elsewhere, the folk is more conservative and has 
preserved many early characteristics that have been dropped by 
the more cosmopolitan city dwellers. 

Now, what are some of these Scandinavian possessions that 
seem to be reflected in the songs of the people ? First of all 
we may place a quality that is conspicuous for its absence, if the 
bull be allowed, namely, sentimentality. Both in folk-music and 
in art-music, the Northern singer seems to possess a talisman 
against this fault. In Northern music there is much moonlight 
but no moonshine, there is plenty of sentiment but no senti- 
mentality. Among Scandinavian composers there is no Franz 
Abt, and the drawing-room ballad, dear to the heart of the 
unmusical Anglo-Saxon, is known in Scandinavia only as an 
importation from England. Among the Danes, at least, this 
negative virtue seems to result in part from their keen sense of 
the ridiculous. A Dane is nothing if he is not critical, and his 
criticism is quite as often applied to himself as to others. 

Attention has often been called to the fact that almost all 
Scandinavian folk-music is in the minor key. If this were true 
of the Norwegians and Swedes alone, we might be tempted to 
attribute it to the depressing effect of the bleak mountain 
scenery by which the people are so generally surrounded. But 
unfortunately for this theory, the music of the low-lying Dane, 
whose highest hill would be called a valley in Norway, is no less 
melancholy than that of his neighbors to the north. It is safest 
to regard it as an expression of race temperament, without 
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trying to discover the natural sources of that melancholy, if 
there be any. In apparent contradiction to this minor key of 
Northern music is the large number of popular dances and the 
frequent humor that appears in the folk-songs. Even among 
the Norwegians, who have the reputation of being the most 
serious of the three Scandinavian peoples, the humorous and 
witty folk-song is well represented. But if we call to mind the 
familiar fact that in individuals melancholy and humor are 
usually found together, we need not be surprised at this seem- 
ingly strange union of qualities in music. Our own Lincoln 
enjoyed "little sad songs" no less than funny stories. It has 
been said that the Englishman often takes his pleasure sadly. 
It might be said of the Scandinavian that he often takes his sad- 
ness pleasurably. Both in their character and in their music 
the Scandinavians suggest the Scotch, and of the three peoples 
the Norwegians most nearly approach the Scotch. 

The popular dances of Norway and Sweden, which exist in 
such great variety, reflect clearly the love of this form of amuse- 
ment, which is still common in the North. And the Norwegian 
and Swedish peasants really dance. Nothing so tame as the 
waltz or the two step is to be found at their country festivities. 
In the Norwegian 'hailing' a skilful dancer can touch the ceiling 
with his heels, and dancing is sometimes kept up for days at a 
time, with brief intervals for rest. A considerable volume 
might be filled with the music of the popular dances alone. 

Finally, in their religious music we find an expression of 
seriousness, though most of the Scandinavian hymns are not 
local in character, sometimes not even in origin. Here we find 
a marked reflection of German taste, the result of the strong 
influence of the German Reformation upon Northern thought 
and feeling. Luther's grand hymn is hardly less popular in 
the North than in Germany itself, and almost all the music is of 
the chorale order. 

Many of the Scandinavian composers, to pass from the coun- 
try to the town, are strongly influenced by popular themes, by 
the folk-music of their own lands. The best known, though 
perhaps not the. greatest Northern song writer, Edvard Grieg, 
sought his chief inspiration here. In spite of his many years of 
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study at Leipzig, Grieg very seldom suggests German influence. 
In leaving home he seemed to find home. The same is true to 
an almost equal degree of his countryman Kjerulf. With the 
Danes it is quite different. With the exception of the older 
Hartmann, — old Hartmann, as the Danes affectionately style 
him, — who was almost narrowly national, the modern Danish 
composers have been strongly influenced by the music beyond 
the border. They have, however, at the same time, preserved 
their national feeling, and in this combination of foreign and 
native inspiration they appear as typical Danes. During the 
past half century the Norwegian has shown a curious reversion 
to the pure Norse type. With him nationality has become a 
passion, finding expression in painting, literature, language, 
and living, as well as in music. The Dane is more of a cos- 
mopolite, and just as the Danish royal family has furnished 
kings and queens for the rest of northern Europe, so Danish 
artists have gone abroad, bringing back with them rich treasures 
from France and Germany. Gade, for example, succeeded 
Mendelssohn as director of the Gewandthaus concerts at Leip- 
zig, and by musical authorities he is often compared to Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. The younger Hartmann, who died a 
few years before his father, was extremely popular in Germany, 
and Lange-Muller and the other living Danish composers owe 
much to German influence. Indeed, one of the recent Danish 
composers, Larsen, carried this tendency so far as to adopt 
Germany as his home and may practically be regarded as a 
German composer. 

The Swedes are often called the Frenchmen of the North and 
as far as the Stockholmers are concerned, the epithet is as 
accurate as such epithets are apt to be. Life in Stockholm has 
much of the gayety and brightness of Parisian life, and in various 
directions the Swede has shown his indebtedness to France. It 
is worth while to note that Sweden is the only Teutonic country 
that has an Academy modelled upon the French Academy and 
that has a royal family of French descent. The Norwegians, 
too, have very much the same mistaken notion of the Swedish 
national character that the English have of the French char- 
acter. It is difficult for the average Englishman or Norwe- 
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gian to recognize the inherent solidity of the French or the 
Swedish. 

Closely connected with the Swede by culture, though belonging 
to a widely differing race, is the Finn, the people of Suomi. 
Like their Swedish neighbors, the Finns are intensely musical, 
both as creators and interpreters. One of the finest male 
choruses in northern Europe is the Muntre Musikanter, com- 
posed entirely of Finns. Their rendering of Finnish and 
Swedish music can be best described by that much-abused 
adjective thrilling. The natural brilliancy of the Finnish race, 
which appears also in their cousins the Hungarians, is admir- 
ably represented in music by Sibelius. 

An apparent contradiction of the theory that national art in 
every form is a reflection of national characteristics is to be 
found in connection with certain composers of Denmark and 
Norway, notably Grieg and Kjerulf on the one hand, and Hart- 
mann the elder and Gade on the other. The two Danish com- 
posers show marked robustness, both in their physique and 
their art. It is a notable fact that most of Gade's songs are 
for the male voice. The two Norwegians, on the other hand, 
were frail physically and Kjerulf died in comparative youth. 
Their songs are mainly for the female voice and are marked by 
sweetness rather than strength. The range of each, furthermore, 
is restricted, each succeeding best in little. We could hardly 
imagine either of them composing a splendid ballet like Hart- 
mann's Thrymskvida or a heroic song like Gade's Polish Song 
of Liberty. And yet the average observer, even a Dane, would 
agree that the most marked characteristic of Norway is strength 
and robustness and that the little kingdom to the South is 
strikingly lacking in these characteristics. It seems natural 
that the two great Norwegian writers of recent years were phy- 
sically as well as mentally strong men. 

But it is possible that all Norwegians and many Danes and 
foreigners are mistaken in attributing to the Norwegian people 
greater force and strength than to their Danish cousins. Be- 
sides being critical, and perhaps as a result of his tendency to 
self-criticism, the average Dane is disinclined to assert himself 
and is even ready at times to accept the adverse criticism of his 
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Northern neighbors. As the inhabitant of the Danish plains 
can show as much seriousness as the dweller on the Norwegian 
heights, it is not at all impossible that he may possess as much 
strength of character. It is not only true that the race is not 
always to the swift and the battle to the strong, but it is also 
true that the skillful racer does not always display his swiftness 
nor the strong fighter his prowess. The apparent anomaly, 
therefore, of the strong Danish composers and the less robust 
Norwegian, may really be no anomaly at all, but simply an added 
proof that national art is a revelation of national character. 
The speech of the artist will betray not only himself but his 
people as well. 

The claim to superiority of the Norwegian is strengthened by 
the intense loyalty of all Norwegian artists. From Ole Bull 
down, they never allow themselves to be taken for anything but 
Norwegians, and in their performances they show a decided 
preference for Norwegian music. A Danish artist, on the 
other hand, often positively neglects his national music, showing 
even a preference for Grieg over Gade. A Norwegian singer or 
violinist who showed any such tendency would quickly expose 
himself to the perfectly just and very emphatic criticism of his 
countrymen. I recall a charming Norwegian amateur singer 
who during an acquaintance of six years was never heard to sing 
a single Danish or Swedish song. Such an extreme borders, 
perhaps, upon Chauvinism, but it cannot fail to advance the 
reputation of Norwegian composers. The Danish critic, both 
in music and literature, shows the same curious tendency to 
national self-depreciation, and the reputation of Danish art 
suffers in consequence. In this instance the scriptural warning 
against exalting oneself does not seem to apply. 

Scandinavia has much to pride herself on and the racial pride 
should be extended to include impartially all the members of the 
race. She has produced great writers, scientists, inventors, 
composers. During the last century, Denmark showed on 
three several occasions heroism in war that has never been sur- 
passed and that could not be shown by other than a strong peo- 
ple. Norway produced the most brilliant mathematician and 
the most influential dramatist of the period in Europe, Sweden 
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made all Europe and America melodious with the song of 
Jenny Lind, and Finland led the world in the recognition of the 
political rights of women. But not the least of the contributions 
of these countries, which in a way we may call one country, is 
the continuous flow of national music, the common possession 
of all classes. This perhaps more than any other ohe thing 
stamps the Dane, the Norwegian, the Swede, as Scandinavian. 
There is no prospect of a single Scandinavian kingdom, such as 
men have dreamed of in the past, but we are justified in recog- 
nizing a Scandinavian republic of culture, and that is a union 
that is more abiding than any political union. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
University of Illinois. 



